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gerer; in others the clinical picture was chiefly a neurotic reaction. In the cases
cited, the authors called attention to the frequency with which symptoms cleared
up once the soldier knew he was to be discharged. Such a course of events is
not, however, infallible evidence of pure conscious exaggeration, since even
the neurotic individual may be greatly relieved of his symptoms if a part of his
conflict is resolved.

Most malingering, if not all, occurs in pathologic personalities. Certainly
malingerers are socially even if not medically ill. Often they have been labeled
"psychopaths." If the effect on the morale of many could be disregarded and
if the man-power needs were not great at the time of selection, the man who
malingered to avoid military service should not be taken into the armed forces.
Anyone with such distorted social values and personality characteristics is likely
to make a poor soldier unless radically reoriented.

Malingerers who feigned psychiatric illnesses were in the minority in
World War II.16 Sight and hearing difficulties were most commonly blamed
for their disabilities, but almost every type of illness and injury was imitated.

Setf-inflicted wounds. By directive, self-inflicted wounds, like malingering,
were not medically diagnosed as self-inflicted, though they often were so de-
scribed in the history. Many were incurred, most often of the left hand or left
foot, usually involving only fingers or toes. Just how many of these wounds
were intentionally inflicted could never be determined. Only rarely did a soldier
admit his conscious intention. For a time, the Medical Statistics Division of the
Office of the Surgeon General attempted to tabulate the occurrence of self-
inflicted wounds. In the 6 months of July through December, 1944, there were
220 cases reported from camps and posts in the United States. It is not known
how many of these may have been suicide attempts which were associated with
severe depressions or anxiety. The motivation in this type of case was so uncer-
tain, so lacking in proof, that further records were regarded as valueless.

Ludwig, as psychiatric consultant to the Seventh Army, analyzed the self-
inflicted wounds reported between January and May, 1945.

In sixteen divisions, fifteen of whom apparently saw action, there were 22,429
wounded in action; and 793 self-inflicted wounds or an average of 3.6% of war
wounded. It was not known what percentage of the wounds reported was deemed
deliberate or accidental.

During the period from August 15 to November 18, 1944 a survey of self-
inflicted wounds in the yth Army was made among a group of Army evacuation
hospitals.

16 Bowman, on the basis of his experience in World War I, called attention to the fact that
malingering was common in psychotic reactions. Bowman, K. M., "The Relation of Defective
Mental and Nervous States to Military Efficiency/' Mil Surgeon, 46:651-669, 1920.